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Once upon a time there was a beautiful 
city in an opulent land. It was an old, old 
city and built upon a mountain-side, so that 
all who came thither could behold the pano- 
rama of the hills, valleys, plains, rivers, and 
lakes of that happy country—happy, too, 
because everything mingled with the handi- 
work of nature were the lines, shapes, and 
colors of the activities of man. The city, 
“beautiful for situation” as it was, was 
called Kalopolis, and the fair land of which 
it was the capital bore the appropriate 
name of Kalotopia. 

The Kalotopians had always been suf- 
ficiently prosperous to have time for beau- 
tiful things, and, mindful of posterity, had 
been careful to preserve whatever of their 
treasures they judged instructive and in- 
spirational. Of these they had stored away, 
through centuries of rich living, a vast col- 
lection—paintings, statues, frescoes, friezes, 
mosaics, tapestries, pottery, scrolls of in- 
finite number and variety, and gems and 
jewels, the latter for their beauty and not 
for their selling value. So vast, in fact, 
had their collection grown that they were 
forced to erect for it a magnificent reposi- 
tory, which they called the Treasure House. 

Now this land pursued certain customs 
with an almost worshipful zeal. Above all, 


the people clung to the age-old habit of 
sending their young men and women to 
the mother city for a long training period 


to study national ideals and especially to 
cultivate aesthetic tastes by spending many 
hours each day in the Treasure House. 
Even the shepherd dwelling in the farthest 
hinterland found some means to send his 
sons and daughters to the “far bright city 
smitten by the sun.” Every young person 
was required, at no matter what pain or 
expense, to find out for himself what work 
he could do best and then learn to do it 
with his utmost efficiency. 

Kalotopia was governed by a sort of 
patriarchal oligarchy, composed of men 
above fifty years of age who were elected 
for life from the whole body of citizens. 
The number of members was kept at one 
hundred by an election held whenever one 
of them died. No other election was held 
for any purpose whatever. The Council 
of the Wise, as the one hundred were called, 
met only when at least half of the group 
agreed that an emergency had arisen, and 
they received no pay except the sense of 
having done their patriotic duty. Nobody 
in Kalotopia ever complained of injustice; 
no caucuses were held; not one of the wise 
Elders ever mentioned his constituency; no 
lobbyist lived more than one day. It was, 
all things considered, a very successful 
system. 

The most amazing thing in this form of 
government, however, was not its freedom 
from politics and proverbial axes to grind, 
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not its practice of governing as little as 
possible, nor even its unconcern about 
money. No, none of these. The singular 
fact was the Council’s unanimous convic- 
tion that the solution to all problems lies in 
education! So deep, in fact, had this be- 
lief imbedded itself in their thinking that— 
mirable dictu!— educational questions al- 
ways held first place in their meetings. 
Choosing preceptors took precedence over 
a declaration of war; scrutinizing the an- 
nual teaching program claimed attention 
before drawing the national budget. They 
had a traditional saying—where it had 
originated they knew not—“‘Get wisdom, 
and all other things will be added unto 


99 


you. 

In pursuing this ideal, the Council of the 
Wise vigilantly watched the Guardian of the 
Treasure House, who led all the educational 
work. Under him were two groups of as- 
sistants—in Kalotopia everything was re- 
duced to simplest terms—preceptors and 
emissaries. The first group lived in the 
Treasure House and personally conducted 
the first-hand studies made by the young 
people among the treasures of the wise of 
old. It was another quirk of the Elders 
that they believed that learning takes hold 
best if it comes from actual contact with 
the thing studied. The second group, the 
emiissaries, continually travelled from 
Kalopolis to all parts of the land and 
back again, simply to make sure that the 
entire body of youth was being reached, and 
to keep the fire of educational enthusiasm 
burning in every citizen’s heart. What- 
ever calamity happened, none could be so 
awful, thought everyone, as a slackening 
or thinning of that line of young people 
moving, ever moving, from all parts of the 
land to the Treasure House and then return- 


ing home to enrich their own lives and the 


life of the nation. As fish that struggle 
and leap and gasp their way upstream with 
unflagging zeal to spawn, so the Council of 
the Wise, the Guardian of the Treasure 
House, the preceptors, the emissaries, and 
the whole citizenry feverishly followed the 
traditional plan of education. It had be- 
come an obession with them. 

Kalotopia had enjoyed this state of af- 
fairs for a long time—how long nobody 
knew—so that, if ever a country blossomed 


and fructified into a golden age, Kalotopia 
was that country. It seemed that at last 
in the march of mankind everybody and 
everything had reached perfection. People 
made no mistakes, or, if a few did, they 
were immediately shipped off to a distant 
island like so many lepers. Reason and 
emotion were singularly well balanced, vice 
was unknown, and ignorance seemed con- 
quered. But, alas, where the Kalotopians 
thought themselves strongest they were to 
discover, on a sudden, a startling weakness. 
Their educational system had bred, by some 
unaccountable twist of fate, a cankerous 
worm at its very heart. 


It all came about in this wise. Upon the 
death of a very old and faithful Guardian 
of the Treasure House, the Council of 
Elders had appointed the head preceptor 
to succeed him. This man, trusted as he 
was, had secretly nourished within him 
certain proclivities inherited from some 
very distant ancestors, the anthropophagi. 
His cannibalistic tastes were very subtle, 
however, and yearned not for flesh, but for 
power and position. He had heard that in 
some countries a long way from Kalotopia 
certain men had been able to set them- 
selves up above their countrymen and 
to rule over them by right of might. Thus, 
urged on by this thought and by an inexor- 
able will, which latter the wise Kalotopians 
had somehow overlooked as a force in the 
affairs of men, the new Guardian of the 
Treasure House insidiously began a pro- 
gram of self-preferment. First he grew 
lax in supervising his preceptors and then 
gradually helped them to feel that they 
worked too hard. They deserved more 
leisure, he hinted, and ought to hurry 
through their daily routine of displaying, 
explaining, and demonstrating the treasures, 
and of supervising practice in the use of 
their teaching materials. Presently, before 
anyone could forestall or even foresee the 
tragedy, they had stopped first-hand teach- 
ing altogether. “It is enough,” said they 
among themselves, “that we simply tell our 
young people what is in the Treasure House; 
we can do that quickly and have the rest 
of our time for ourselves. Students can 
build better without models, paint better 
without pictures, read better without books, 
weave better without tapestries, carve bet- 
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ter without statues. It’s all one. We can 
merely tell them how and thereby test their 
mettle all the more.” Secretly abetting this 
sentiment, the ambitious Guardian watched 
the developments with diabolical delight. 
“Presently,” he thought, “dissension will 
appear, and with it my opportunity to seize 
vast powers,” 

Then he was discovered. A few of the 
older preceptors, still imbued with a desire 
for perfection, perceived the shadow lately 
fallen on their fellows, sensed its effects, 
and shrewdly suspected its source. Of all 


this they were not slow in apprising certain 
of the Elders, who in wild alarm instantly 
set in motion a secret code for summoning 
the Council. It was a code that, though 
well understood, had never been used be- 
cause it denoted danger of a most imminent 
and deadly sort. An earthquake would have 
been less alarming to the Elders than this 
blood-congealing summons. At table, in 
bed, in the fields, on the highway— 
wherever it flashed upon them, they were 
as men struck blind, for they knew that 
somehow the fate of Kalotopia was at 
stake. Within a very few hours they had 
assembled session extraordinary at 
Kalopolis. According to custom, all sat 
silent for a few minutes. Then those who 
knew what was amiss rose, marched to the 
rostrum, and chose one of their number to 


speak. 
This venerable father stood forth and 
said: “Fellow Kalotopians, our country is 


threatened gravely from within. The most 
incredible thing has happened—impossible, 
I should have said, if it had not actually 
occurred. Our educational system is 
crumbling—nay, is already shattered to 
bits, for our trusted preceptors and the very 
Guardian himself have ceased to teach em- 
pirically. They have—oh, woe to us all!— 
been instructing by mere hearsay for some 
time. The Treasure House remains locked 
and unvisited. First-hand learning from 
masterpieces has no longer a part in our 
children’s studies. Kalotopian perfection is 
at an end. And behind all this mischief, 
surreptitiously supporting it, stands our 
much-trusted Guardian of the Treasure 
House, who hopes to crush our traditions, 
deflower our perfection, and raise himself 


into power. What will you do in this dire 
extremity?” 


When he had sat down, there was a long, 
tense silence. Then from his seat near the 
center of the great hall rose the oldest man 
in the Council, Cephalosoph, he with the 
able brain. In a high-pitched yet clear 
voice, he spoke thus: “Hear me, my faith- 


ful Kalotopians. But two courses are open 
to us. First, we must rid ourselves at once 
of this serpent, the Guardian of the 
Treasure House. As we have long since 
abolished the death penalty, I recommend 
irrevocable exile for him. Perhaps in some 
country where base imperfections are 
winked at, he will find competition enough 
to discourage him. This part of our work 
we can easily do. But the second problem 
is the gravest this Council ever faced. The 
very fact that disaster has struck at the 
heart of Kalotopia means that our system, 
flawless though it seemed, is really a fail- 
ure. This conclusion I suggest we humbly 
accept. Bear with me, my friends. 1 
weep when I remember our faith in human 
progress, when I remember our belief that 
perfection itself flies ever ahead of us, lur- 
ing us forward by its very elusiveness. We 
have been fascinated with this idea; we 
have played with even in our fancy. We 
have done our best to build upward from 
foundations laid in the past—foundations 
now utterly demolished. Obviously there is 
but one thing left to us—the future. Let 
us look to that. Our prophet, he who sees 
the shapes of things to be, shall show us 
how men will teach one thousand, two 
thousand years hence. Upon knowledge 
thus revealed we can reconceive our plans 
and begin the long ascent toward perfec- 
tion once more. The soothsayer, Telegnos- 
tus the far-knower, is here. What say you, 
Kalotopians?” 

As bees aroused by April’s sun from 
their long winter’s sleep murmur and hum 
with renewed warmth and hope, so_ the 
Elders with lifted heads and brightening 
eyes chimed their voices in eager assent. 
Such unanimity meant doom for the 
Guardian, for the Kalotopians did not delay 
justice with parliamentary procedure, 
which they detested on account of its tricks 
of lenity and evasion. Scarcely was the 
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decision thus reached before the Guardian tion as their hope, will find their 
was being hurried to the ship that would strength in what they will call the 
bear him away forever. Church. Here and there little groups 


Then Cephalosoph resumed: “Drastic 
situations, my friends, demand drastic 
measures. So be it with the Guardian. 
But our second task must draw deeply 
upon our wisdom and must have due time 
for deliberation. With traditional 
system of teaching and our faultless world 
shattered to bits, we must remould them 
nearer to the heart’s desire. Now for that 
far glimpse into the future. Telegnostus, 
come forward.” 


The Council settled themselves for a will- 
ing study of the scene that was being set. 
They made ready to listen and perhaps 
to question and suggest. 

Then up rose Telegnostus, the seer. His 
figure was a trifle stooped and loosely built. 
On his sloping shoulders rested nervously 
his long, pendulous hair, characteristic of 
the enthusiast, still glossy black despite his 
sixty years. His sharp features, his pool- 
like eyes, his long, prehensile fingers gave 
him a mystic air. When he reached the 
side of Cephalosoph, the two faced each 
other, and gradually, as their talk caught 
fire, they began to pace up and down the 
narrow aisle before the rostrum. 
Cephalosoph. Well Telegnostus, you and I 

have many times talked dreamfully of 

man in the enlightened centuries ahead. 

But we always conversed alone because 

I did not think it wise to jar the sensi- 

bilities of our people with prophecy so 

long as we had nothing to desire. Now, 
however, with so much lost and so much 
to be gained, let us speak out. 

Telegnostus. Your suggestion is timely, 
sire. I am ready to take you with me. 

Cephalosoph. Very well. Let us _ begin, 
then, with the time when the barbarians 
will sweep over the so-called civilized 
world and glut their ire with pillage and 
destruction. How will wise men try to 
save their treasures then? 

Telegnostus. I shudder to remember my 
first vision of these wild men, though I 
know they will have the grievance of ex- 
ploitation to avenge. Indeed, exploitation 
runs farther into the future than my eyes 
can see. When the barbarians begin to 

ravage, civilized men, clinging to educa- 


will copy manuscripts to preserve and 
transmit learning—a labor infinite 
pains done with a kind of sad sincerity. 
These copyists will teach their followers 
the “seven liberal arts” by catechetical 
methods, by dictation, and by memoriza- 
tion. 


Cephalosoph. Not too fast, good Telegnos- 
tus. The “seven liberal arts” we can all 
guess at—they are the arts necessary to 
feed body and soul—but wherein can we 
gain from hearing of these things? Do 
you not think that mere memorization 
may prove of little profit for the effort 
spent? 


Telegnostus. True and to the point, 
Cephalosoph. Repetitions, as we  our- 


selves have said, may be vain and futile. 
And further, teaching of this sort will 
follow fixed grooves, just as water fol- 
lows stream courses already cut and 
eroded, so that an open mind will be for- 
bidden to pursue new courses, and science 
will have to wait in the dark. But from 
the teachers of this time, from these sin- 
cere copyists, we can learn that mental 
discipline, an ability to do hard and pa- 
tient work, all young people should de- 
velop early, and that they must nourish 
enthusiasm in the heart. 

Cephalosoph. Well, said, Telegnostus. But 
where shall we look for wisdom in scien- 
tific development, and where for training 
in the useful arts—the skills of hand that 
our children learned by doing, until our 
recent calamity? You remember, do you 
not, how often we have condemned specu- 
lation unattended by action? 

Telegnostus. I do remember, and I still 
agree with you. But some points in my 
prognostics you are too ready to pass 
over—for example, the founding of cen- 
ters of learning called universities, insti- 
tutions similar to our lamented Treasure 
House. These the great leader of the 
Church will favor because they will teach 
theology as well as the liberal arts, and 
will add the cannon law and _ medicine. 
These studies— 

Cephalosoph. Your pardon, please, good 
Telegnostus. What is it that men will. 
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call the Church? 
on that point? 


Telegnostus. Ah, sire, it is I who am too 
fast now. The Church is to be an or- 
ganized group of men who will teach man- 
kind so to live in this world that their 
personalities may survive under favorable 
circumstances in the next. Sometime in 
the far, far future certain dissenting 
groups will come to teach that the after- 
life, if it does exist for the individual, 
will be a sort of complement to living in 
this world, and is worth considering only 
insofar as a person has made his life 
worth living in the flesh. 

Cephalosoph. Well said. I can see the veil 
already lifting from the faces about us. 
Strangely enough, our own _ viewpoint 
also is that man reaps as he has sown. 
But you spoke of early universities. They 
will prove suggestive to us, will they not, 
with their medicine and liberal arts? 

Telegnostus. In their passion for learning, 
yes. But their methods, though at first 
strong, will totter and finally fall. In 
their beginnings they will move wisely 
toward discussion and debate, but these 
will later dwindle into hair-splitting dis- 
putations and mere parades of cleverness 
—artificialities which we obviously ought 
to avoid. 


Our elders look puzzled 


Cephalosoph. Yes, Telegnostus, mental 
gymnastics as such have never had any 
place in our scheme of things. But what 
of practical training for the everyday 
work of the world? What will men do 
at length about that? 

Telegnostus. As I have often foretold, the 
crafts will develop their own system of 
training based on following a master. Be- 
low the master will be the journeyman, 
and under him, in turn, the apprentice. 
This method will grow into guild or trade 
schools. 

Cephalosoph. This seems, good Telegnos- 
tus, to be very much like our own prac- 
tical way, does it not? 

Telegnostus. Superficially, yes. But real- 
ly it will be inferior to our method, be- 
cause it will tend to cramp a young man, 
despite his own talents, into his father’s 
trade, and, worse still, it will disregard 
young women altogether. 

Cephalosoph. What a strange practice this 


of neglecting the education of young 
women will be, Telegnostus! In our per- 
fect world that was, we placed women on 
the same plane with men, except that, to 
escape dissension, we admitted no woman 
into the Council of the Wise. On _ sec- 
ond thought, however, it would seem that 
these guild schools will help to free truth 
from limits arbitrarily fixed. Will they 
not? 

Telegnostus. They will, indeed. And they 
will open the way for general education, 
uncontrolled by groups, except possibly 
the politicians, who will always have their 
axes to grind just as did our Guardian 
of the Treasure House. Beware we must 
there, for that way madness lies. Yet 
in another direction there is hope. Cer- 
tain new teachers, called humanists, will 
come, bringing the doctrine of learning 
for its own sake, of knowledge its own 
end, of art for art’s sake. Among them 
will appear one who will try to portray 
a perfect world, ironically called Utopia, 
a place where, truth to tell, theories are 
followed much like those in our own beau- 
tiful Kalotopia, particularly as regards 
faith in education and ridicule of jewels, 
money, and other baubles. Another teach- 
er, Ascham—lI see his name clearly—will 
teach youth gently, through encourage- 
ment and friendly pointing to mistakes, 
and not with cynical throat-cutting and 
cruel physical punishment. But many 
of the humanists, alas, will lose the way 
to true education because of their self- 
centeredness and their unwarranted em- 
phasis on rhetoric, style, and disputation. 

Cephalosoph. Good Telegnostus, pardon 
my impatience. You have carried us 
through a millennium and a half without 
finding much for us to build on. Remem- 
ber our purpose is to reconstruct our own 
educational system. Do you see no place 
where truth has a chance to unfold as it 
really is, just as naturally as one of these 
lilies on the rostrum? 

Telegnostus. Bear with me, my good 
friends. I am doing my best to show you 
what I can descry. Some of the ideas 
I see are so faint that I suspect they will 
always be nebulous and wavering even 
to contemporary minds. Yes, Cepha- 
losoph, truth will have its chance and 
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; will, on the whole, make headway, for 
~ scientists will rise, in the face of great 
| odds, to support the spirit of inquiry— 


Galileo, Copernicus, Bacon, Newton. Such 


are some of the early names that I can 


make out. These men will begin their 


work through imaginative visualization. 


Under certain observed effects of un- 
known origin or cause, they will build a 
hypothesis as a trial cause. This they 
will then test by observed phenomena un- 
til it is altered accordingly into a scien- 
tifically confirmed hypothesis. 

Cephalosoph. Bravo, Telegnostus! Here 
at last we Kalotopians have a place to 
begin. Or perhaps I ought not to say 
begin, for unknowingly we have _ been 
using this method already, I think, or we 
could never have advanced so far. But, 
Telegnostus, will there not be grave re- 
actions against pure induction? 


Telegnostus. Truly, sire, I was about to 
forget that point. The most outstanding 
reaction will come in an age of emotional 
enthusiasm, an age when the heart is 
everything and the mind very little. A 
great historian writing then of Marcus 
Aurelius’s attempt to educate his son Com- 
mcdus, will say, “The power of instruc- 
tion is seldom of much efficacy except 
in those rare dispositions where it is al- 
most superfluous.” In other words, sire, 
a man will be what he is born to, educa- 
tion or no education. Is it not strange 
that two thousand years and more after 
our time this foolish notion, absolutely 
disproved by us, should appear again 
and find a following for several centur- 
ies? 

Cephalosoph. This is, indeed, almost in- 
credible, Telegnostus. It is tantamount 
to denying the possibility of progress, or 
at least man’s control of progress. It 
makes man a plaything of the gods, a 
victim of nature’s caprices. With this 
doctrine we of Kalotopia wish to have 
nothing to do, if we can help it. (A stir 
of assent runs through the Council.) 

Telegnostus. Wisely spoken, Cephalosoph. 
We can much better turn to another ed- 
ucational notion of the same _  period— 
naturalism. My heart stirs as I dis- 
cern the stuff that the leader of this 


movement will be made of. One of the 


poets of that day will sing: 


“Here the self-torturing sophist, wild 
Rousseau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from 


woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first 
drew 

The breath which made him wretched; 
yet he knew 


How to make madness beautiful.” 


Wild Rousseau! So he will be in many 
ways, Cephalosoph, he can teach us that 
education is a natural unfolding from 
within, that a child learns best in famil- 
iar environment, where he takes his own 
course and finds out, when stung himself, 
that bees sting, and, when lost in a for- 
est, that map-study is valuable. What 
about learning to live with others, you 
ask? Yes, a point apparently neglected 
by Rousseau, and yet his followers will 
emphasize it distinctly, especially Froebel 
and Herbart. 

Cephalosoph. Truly, Telegnostus, you are 
showing us ideas that may be of some help 
to us. But do you not see a time when 
education will approach the perfect, when 
men will have a system we can really 
build from, when progress shall prove it- 
self a fact that, though constantly evolv- 
ing, does endure? I challenge you. 

Telegnostus. I want to believe and I want to 
see what you challenge me to discern, 
sire. In the far future men will put ed- 
ucation on a scientific basis. There will 
be schools for specific services—liberal 
arts, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc.—so that, as in the guild schools, a 
man or woman (women will be recognized 
again during and beyond the twentieth 
century) can specialize in and fully 
master a chosen field. And there will be 
a science of teaching which will, amidst 
difficulties, win its way at last to a level 
demanding colleges for teachers in an 
age when specialization will be the rule. 

Cephalosoph. One moment more, my Teleg- 
nostus, and we must close. The members 
of the Council are already showing signs 
of drawing their own conclusions from 
our talk. They will presently adjourn. 


What do you see that will help us most 
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to live together without fear of dissen- 
sions? 

Telegnostus. I see far yonder new psy- 
chological and sociological movements in- 
terrelated with science. I see elaborate 
and ingenious teaching programs for the 
harmonization of the individual and so- 
ciety. I see a new code of aims in educa- 
tion, supposedly of divine origin. 


Cephalosoph. Do you consider those ob- 
jectives sound? 
Telegnostus. Yes, sire, I do. 


Cephalosoph. Would they, think you, have 
saved our Guardian of the Treasure 
House from his brazen-faced radicalism 
when he traduced Kalotopia? 


Telegnostus. I hesitate to be sure about 
that, sire. 
Cephalosoph. Then you do not wholly be- 


lieve in the system that will have evolved 
twenty-five hundred years from now? 

Telegnostus. I must admit, sire, that I 
waver there. 

Cephalospoh. Well, you are now close to 
the truth as I see it, Telegnostus. While 
there is much to gain from considering all 
the future that can be revealed to us, 
there is much for us to lose by adopting 
it. Our system crashed because of three 


or four shortcomings—our failure to 
recognize the strength, and the weakness, 
of the human will and the sacredness 
of personality, our blind belief that a 
single plan or way can be made to fit 
a whole people, our crass stupidity in 
keeping our minds closed and locked, and 
our conviction that academic freedom 
means freedom of the teacher to teach 
rather than of the learner to learn. 

Telegnostus. But, good Cephalosoph, the 
people of the twentieth century will know 
all this—yea, and they will be wiser than 
we, I think, for they will keep our ancient 
precepts. 

Cephalosoph. 
wonder. 
(The members of the Couneil begin to 
file out.) 

Telegnostus. At least, sire, they will prove 
that men can and do progress. Theirs 
will be the millennium of our dreams, the 
golden age of our poets. 

Cephalosoph. Perhaps. I hope you are 
right. But, as for myself, I am still 
wondering which way to look for Utopia, 
whether back there in our lost Kalotopia 
or forward yonder in that far twentieth 
century. 


Will they, Telegnostus? I 
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1 a everything should read everywhere. 
2 1,1. 8: mirable should read mirabile. 

. 8, col. 2, 1. 30: with even should read with it even. 
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Around the Reading Table 


HAINES, HELEN E. Living With Books, 
The Art of Book Selection. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 471 


pp. 


In a thoroughly competent manner and 
with refreshing vitality, the author brings 
to a focus the problems of book selection 
as an art. 

Centering around the premise that this 
art can be creatively developed, made ef- 
fective and enduring only by librarians 
“living with books,” Miss Haines carefully 
develops the mechanics of such a life. 

Therefore logically is a discussion of: 
(1) Foundations and backgrounds of book 
selection including techniques of surveying 
the library’s clientele and its probable 
needs, the fundamental principles of book 
selection as applied to different type books, 
and the printed aids available for this se- 
lection. 

(2) Values and appraisals of books used 
by the librarian in book selection and meth- 
ods developed by her to attract readers to 
books. 

(3) Substance and product or the ex- 
amination of books from their physical as- 
pects, their publishers, editors, series, and 
translations. 

(4) Exploration and discovery in which 
the literature of biography, history, travel, 
nature and _ “science, sociology, religion, 
philosophy, and literature is treated his- 
torically for the background of modern book 
selection and as a basis for present trends 
in these fields. No more understanding 
treatment of fiction from a _ librarian’s 
viewpoint has been written than this by 
Miss Haines supported by a fine sense of 
values and clear judgment. 

To the discussion in these four broad 
divisions, the author has brought a per- 
spective, a breadth of view gained by her- 
self in living with books and by actually ac- 
quainting readers with the delights of this 
life. While written primarily for librarians, 
the layman can with profitable pleasure 
embark with her in exploration and discov- 
ery learning to develop and evaluate his 
personal library and that of his community. 
Recalling the definition of civilization by 
Clive Bell as “a sense of values and reason 
enthroned,” how better can we obtain it 
than through living with  well-selected 


books? 
—Carabelle G. Dickey 
Indiana State Teachers College 


FitcH, JOHN A. Vocational Guidance in 
Action. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 294 pp. 


This, the fifth and last volume in a Job 
Analysis Series prepared under the direc- 
tion of the American Association of Social 
Workers, and financed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, presents a discussion of voca- 
tional guidance from a different approach. 


The method used in securing the data 
is unique in that it results in a degree of 
thoroughness and accuracy that would be 
difficult to secure in any other way. The 
data secured by a well-prepared question- 
naire were not only supplemented by ex- 
tensive observations of outstanding guid- 
ance programs in actual operation; but 
also by personal conferences with leaders 
and workers in this field. 


The sixteen chapter divisions of the book 
will indicate the thoroughness of the or- 
ganization by the author. (1) What Vo- 
cational Guidance Is. (2) The Organiza- 
tion of Vocational Guidance. (3) Du- 
ties of Counselors. (4) Methods of Coun- 
seling. (5) The Gathering and Dissemi- 
nation of Occupational Information. 
(6) Other Activities of the Counselor. 
(7) Qualifications of Counselors. (8) 
Conditions of Work. (9) Placement as 
Vocational Guidance. (10) Activities 
and Problems of the Placement Office. 
(11) Junior Placement-Auspices. (12) 
Junior Placement-Registering and _Inter- 
viewing. (13) Junior Placement-Refer- 
ral and Follow-up. (14) Junior Place- 
ment-The Employer and the Job. (15) 
Placing the Handicapped. (16) Qualifica- 
tions and Work Conditions. The volume 
contains a wealth of detailed information 
concerning each of these phases of guid- 
ance that heretofore has either not been 
presented at all or has been discussed only 
in a very general way. In addition the ap- 
pendices contain almost one hundred pages 
of very valuable material that supplements 
the material contained in the various chap- 
ters. 


The author not only presents interest- 
ing treatise of the subietf, but he never 
loses sight of the problem in its larger 
aspect, 2. e., the social. 

The techniques used in the various phases 
of guidance have been discussed in such a 
way that an evaluation of their possible use 
in a variety of situations is made compara- 
tively easy. 

Theory, separate and apart from actual 
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practice, receives little or no consideration 
from the author. One cannot read the book 
without constantly being aware of the grow- 
ing need and importance of vocational guid- 
ance as a necessary function of our schools, 
if we expect them to be efficient in serving 
the youth of our land. m 

This book will form a valuable addition 
to the literature in this field and should be 
of assistance not only to school executives 
and directors of guidance, but also to coun- 
selors, placement bureau workers, and home- 
room teachers who must function as voca- 
tional advisers. —Sylvan A. Yager 
Indiana State Teachers College 


FRYMIR, ALICE W. and MARJORIE HILLAsS. 
Team Sports for Women. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1935. 200 


This book, written by two women 
thoroughly acquainted with teaching prob- 
lems in the field of sports through actual 
teaching experience, covers six games: base- 
ball, basketball, hockey, soccer, speedball, 
and volleyball. Each sport is discussed 
under the folowing heads: general state- 
ment of the game, individual technique, of- 
fensive and defensive tactics, team tactics, 
team play, and players and their positions. 
Sample examination questions, a blank page 
for additional notes, and a_ bibliography 
close each chapter. The carefully selected 
bibliographies include books, articles, and 
pamphlets in the fields of both physical ed- 
ucation and general education. 

Throughout the book, the reader detects 
an adherence to the basic principles of 
women’s athletics. The technique and sug- 
gestions for team play are well written and 
the forty-five diagrams aid the clarity. 

A chapter on officiating and one on 
teaching methods should be most helpful 
to a beginning teacher and serve as an in- 
spirational check up for the teacher of ex- 
perience. It can be safely recommended to 
anyone wanting a critical study of these 
six games in concise form. 

—Ruby J. East 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Forest, ILseE. The School for the Child 
from Two to Eight. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1935. 286 pp. 


The author in the preface states: “the 
content of this book was gathered and or- 
ganized in connection with a course entitled 
‘Kindergarten-Primary Education,’ given 
by the writer for several summer sessions 


- of the Connecticut State Teachers’ College 


held at Yale University. 

“The book itself and the course out of 
which it has grown are intended, first of 
all, as an introduction to the study of low- 
er-school methods and curricula for stu- 


dents of early education. 


“Supervisors of lower-school work who 
desire more information about the activity 
curriculum and who are interested in study- 
ing the means through which nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary work may be 
more completely integrated” will also find 
the book useful. 


“The writer hopes that the book may 
serve a still larger group, including stu- 
dents of general education, and perhaps also 
the increasing number of parents who are 
taking an active interest in school affairs.” 


Burr, SAMUEL ENGLE. What Is the Ac- 
tivity Plan of Progressive Education? 
Cincinnati: C. A. Gregory Company, 
1935. 213 pp. 


The author has served in administrative 
positions in school systems since 1925, one 
judges from his statement in the preface, 
and it is from his varied experience that he 
has felt the need of this book showing how 
it is possible for an entire school system 
to change from very formal beliefs and 
practices to very progressive beliefs and 
practices in a short space of time. 

Mr. Burr not only sets forth the under- 
lying philosophy of Progressive Education, 
but he shows how new plans have been 
evolved in other schools, and how they may 
be evolved in your school. 


Proceedings and Addresses, League of Ore- 
gon Cities. University of Oregon Com- 
monwealth Series, Vol. I, No. 4. Eugene, 
Oregon: University of Oregon, April, 
1935. 80 pp. 


PINSON, KoppPEL S. A Bibliographical Intro- 
duction to Nationalism. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 62 pp. 


Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, professor of 
history in Columbia University, in the fore- 
word states: “As a student of modern 
nationalism, I have been painfully aware 
both of the need and of the lack of a critical 
bibliographical guide to the subject. ... 
Five years ago ...I made a preliminary 
survey of the European and American re- 
search then being carried on in the field. 
Now, Dr. Koppel S. Pinson, utilizing the 
materials collected in that survey and 
greatly extending and supplementing them 
from his own research as well as from his 
experience as Assistant Editor of the En- 
cylopedia of the Social Sciences, presents 
the following annotated list of general 
treatises and special monographs as an in- 
troductory bibliographical guide to the seri- 
ous study of nationalism. 


“Dr. Pinson is not less aware than I of 
the provisional and tentative character of 
this bibliography. It is the first of its 
kind. It is frankly experimental. It has 
perfectly obvious limitations.” 
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VOL. VII, No 1 


LEIGHTON, R. W. Part I—Studies of 
Laboratory Methods of Teaching and 
SEASHORE, Ropert H. Part JJ—Qualita- 
tive Aspects in the Improvement of Sct- 
ence Teaching. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1935. 184 pp. 
Formerly these studies made by the Com- 
mittee on College Teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon have appeared in the 
University’s Studies in College Teaching; 
however, this bulletin which should have 
been Volume I, Number 6 of the series has 
been published away from the University 
due to a shortage of funds and will not 
appear cataloged with the other bulletins 
of the University of Oregon Publications. 


LONG, JOHN A. and PETER SANDIFORD. The 
Validation of Test Items. Bulletin No. 3 
of the Department of Educational Re- 
search, University of Toronto. Toronto: 
University of Toronto, 1935. 126 pp. 


HARRIS, JOSEPH P. County Finances in the 


State of Washington, With Particular 
Attention to the Financial Problems of 
County Welfare Activities and Unem- 
ployment Relief. University of Wash- 
ington Publications in the Social Sciences, 

Volume 5, No. 4, February, 1935. Uni- 

versity of Washington Press, Seattle, 

103 pp. 

This study was undertaken in July, 1933 
for the Washington State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. It was deemed ad- 
visable to look ahead and to collect finan- 
cial data which might be of use in plan- 
ning for the future, although it was not an- 
ticipated that the unusually high unem- 
ployment relief load of the spring of 1933 
would continue indefinitely. There are only 
four counties included in this monograph. 
The study of each county has been confined 
largely to a compilation and digest of the 
annual reports of the county auditor. The 
~ brought up to date in the sum- 


New Tests Received: 


Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test by I. 
Murray Lee and Willis W. Clark. South- 
ern California School Book Depository, 
Ltd., Hollywood, California. 


Sangren-Wilson Instructional Test in Read- 
ing for both Grades 3 and 4, by Paul V. 
Sangren and Mary C. Wilson, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Traxler Silent Reading Test, Form 1 for 
Grades 7 to 12, by Arthur E, Traxler. 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English 
Usage, Test I, Form A by Henry D. 
Rinsland and Roland L. Beck. Public 
School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 

The Buffalo Spelling Scale, Form A and 
Form B arranged by Allen J. Williams. 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

Sangren-Reidy Survey Tests in Arithmetic 
by Paul V. Sangren and Ann Reidy for 
Grades 2 and 3. Public School Publshing 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Analysis of Group Test Results for Use 
with Detroit Primary Intelligence Test 
by Harry J. Baker. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


LICHTENSTEIN, ARTHUR. Can Attitudes Be 
Taught? The John Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No. 21. The John 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1934. 77 pp. 


REMMERS, H. H., H. L. Creek, J. H. Mc- 
KEE, AND MARTHA SAMPSON. Conceri- 
cerning Freshman Composition—Tangi- 
bles and Intangibles of Achievement. 
Studies in Higher Education XXIV, Bul- 
letin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 2, Lafayette, Ind., October, 1934, 34 


pp. 
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